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for Chaucer, but Prof. Skeat thinks that for the first the internal evidence 
is irresistible, and that the second fulfills all the usual tests of metre, rime, and 
language. Both poems are in Troilus-verse, the verse also of the " Parliament 
of Fowls," and the last stanza of the first one shows direct connection with 
that poem. The internal evidence for Chaucer's authorship is very strong, 
stronger to my mind than in No. XXI, and we are thus indebted to Prof. 
Skeat for the recovery of two of Chaucer's poems never before printed, the 
one of 91 and the other of 21 lines. In No. XXIII, line 19 seems to me 
susceptible of emendation by reading suffren for sitffre. The line is as follows : 

" Ne yit to long to suffre in this plyte." 

According to Chaucer's usual practice, e in suffre would be elided before i in 
in, which would destroy the rhythm, whereas if we read suffren, we preserve 
the rhythm, and we preserve the form used by Chaucer under similar circum- 
stances in " The Book of the Duchesse," line 412 : 

" Had mad it suffren, and his sorwes." 

Various readings are given at the foot of each page, and the Notes state the 
reasons for particular readings or emendations, so that we have at last, what 
has been long wanted, a critical edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems. We 
could wish that the " Legend of Good Women " had been included, but its 
length forbade. Prof. Corson's edition of it has long been out of print, and it 
is not now accessible except in editions of Chaucer's complete works. Prof. 
Corson's edition should be reprinted. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that Prof. Skeat makes no mention of Prof. 
Lounsbury's excellent little edition of the " Parliament of Fowls," which has 
been long before the public, but perhaps it has not yet found its way across the 
water ; and while recognizing that this poem " may have been written in 1381 , in 
which case it may very well refer to the betrothal of King Richard II to Queen 
Anne of Bohemia," Prof. Skeat omits to give credit for this discovery to Dr. 
John Koch, of Berlin, whose essay on the subject was long ago reprinted in 
the Chaucer Society's Publications. He quotes from Prof. Ward's " Life of 
Chaucer," but Ward simply follows Dr. Koch's essay. 

The reader is referred to the Introduction itself for Prof. Skeat's reasons for 
the acceptance or rejection of certain poems heretofore included in Chaucer's 
works. Besides the three above-mentioned, Prof. Skeat has added two others 
found in Chaucer MSS, one of which has been printed by Maetzner as a speci- 
men of Chaucer's Minor Poems, and he has rejected " The Mother of God," 
with others now generally regarded as spurious. As it stands, the edition will 

be welcomed by all lovers of Chaucer. 

J. M. G. 



The Poems of Laurence Minot. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Joseph Hall, M. A. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1887. 

Mr. Hall has given us a handy little edition of the eleven lyrical poems 
written in the Northern dialect by Laurence Minot— a Yorkshireman, as is 
thought — in commemoration of the victories of Edward III over the Scots and 
over the French during twenty years of the fourteenth century (I333~5 2 )- 
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Very little is known of the author, hence Mr. Hall occupies part of his Intro- 
duction in telling what is known of some others of the same name who flour- 
ished during this century, in order, as he says, that " it may help some more 
fortunate searcher." The leading characteristics of the grammar and metre 
are noted, showing that the author wrote in the Northern dialect, " but with a 
slight admixture of Midland forms," and that he was a skilful metrist for his 
time. Every poem but the third is written in stanzas ; five of them use the 
alliterative long line with end rime, and the others vary the form of the stanza ; 
the prevailing rhythm of the former is trochaic and dactylic ; of the latter, 
iambic. 

These poems were first printed by Ritson in 1 795, anonymously, and reprinted 
in 1825 with Ritson's name. They were again printed by Wright in 1859, in 
his " Political Poems and Songs," and in 1884 by Scholle in No. 52 of " Quellen 
und Forschungen," with " an elaborate grammatical and metrical study of the 
poems, a normalized text, and a few notes." In 1S76 Bierbaum published "a 
dissertation principally on the grammar and historical interest of the author." 

Minot's poems have also been treated in Chapter X of the recently pub- 
lished (1889) fourth volume of Morley's " English Writers," but Prof. Morley 
does not seem to have heard of Hall's edition, for, while the works of the other 
writers above-mentioned are noted, Hall's is omitted. These poems are pre- 
served in but one MS (Cotton, Galba, E. ix), and we are thankful to the scribe 
for having included them in the other more notable contents of the MS, all 
enumerated by Mr. Hall, for in the dearth of lyrical poetry before Chaucer, 
Minot's poems, though less than a thousand lines all together, occupy a con- 
spicuous position. We are grateful to editor and publishers for having pre- 
sented them in such a neat and convenient form, especially for school use in 
the teaching of Middle English. 

J. M. G. 

A Concise Dictionary of Middle English from A. D. 1 1 50 to 1580. By the 
Rev. A. L. Mayhew, M. A., and the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D., 
LL. D. Edin., M. A. Oxon. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1888. 

This work is intended, as the Preface states, " to meet, in some measure, the 
requirements of those who wish to make some study of Middle English, 
and who find a difficulty in obtaining such assistance as will enable them to 
find out the meanings and etymologies of the words most essential to their 
purpose." It gives under one alphabet " all the words and every form contained 
in the glossaries to eleven publications in the Clarendon Press Series," namely, 
the three well-known volumes of Morris and Skeat's Specimens (1150-1580), 
their equally well-known volumes of Chaucer selections, Skeat's Wycliffe pub- 
lications, his Piers Plowman selections and Tale of Gamelyn, and Bramley's 
edition of Hampole's Psalter. 

It may thus be called a convenient hand-list of words and forms found in 
all the texts contained in these publications, with some additions from other 
sources, and will serve very well to effect its object until the completion of 
Maetzner's M. E. Dictionary, or the new edition of Stratmann, now preparing, 
as Prof. Skeat tells us, by Mr. Henry Bradley for the Delegates of the Clar- 
endon Press. 

J. M. G. 



